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dry nature of parts of his subject he has produced a readable as well 
as a valuable work, and we shall look forward with interest to the vol- 
ume on Italian Literature, which we have no doubt will complete the 
whole in a worthy manner. 



2. — Peru : Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. 
By E. George Squier, M. A., F. S. A. New York : Harper and Bros. 
1877. pp. 588. 

There is no country in the New World to which a higher antiqua- 
rian and archaeological interest attaches than to that portion of the con- 
tinent of South America which owned the sway of the Incas. The 
iconoclastic tendencies of the conquering Spaniards, in their efforts to 
Introduce what they erroneously conceived to be a higher civilization, 
have destroyed so thoroughly these wonderful traces of a powerful and 
cultured race, that the archaeologist often finds himself puzzled to re- 
construct, from the remains and debris, the palaces and temples of a 
bygone period. Whatever a ferocious and bigoted superstition spared, 
the cupidity and avarice of treasure-seekers has since completed. When 
we remember that many of the most imposing and majestic of these 
structures were not more than a century old when the Spaniards entered 
the country, and that the civilization of the Incas generally was of com- 
paratively late date, we cannot but regret that fate should have doomed 
it to an invasion of European hordes as ruthless and barbarous as were 
those Huns and Goths who swept away the civilization of Rome. Fas- 
cinated by the romance which must ever attach to the traces of a civili- 
zation so recent and yet so rapidly becoming wholly effaced, Mr. Squier 
has devoted himself to a complete and laborious investigation of the 
ruins of Peru ; indeed, his present work may be considered a text-book 
on the subject. He has carefully gone over the ground of Rivero and 
Von Tschudi, corrected many of their errors, and thrown light on much 
that they left vague and uncertain. In his examination of Lake Titicaca 
and its neighborhood he has filled up much that even Pentland has 
failed to notice. It is needless to say that the ancient Spanish chroni- 
clers were extremely unreliable. Dazzled with the splendor and mag- 
nificence of a civilization so gorgeous as to surpass all their former 
experience, their accounts were invariably exaggerated, and in many 
instances almost fabulous. Had Garcilasso, Cieza de Leon, and others 
described accurately and truthfully what they saw, they would at least, 
in some measure, have atoned for the acts of vandalism in which they 
took part. But the interest of this portion of South America is not 
confined to the remains of Inca civilization. Mr. Squier first takes us 
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to the Grand Chimu, where we have traces of a higher perfection in 
the arts of pottery and metallurgy than was known in the country of 
the Iucas, where the most perfect specimens of arabesque still adorn the 
crumbling walls, and the extensive ruins of a city which was the capital 
of a country whose civilization dated, in all probability, beyond that of 
the Incas, by whom it was afterwards conquered. Of a far higher an- 
tiquity, however, than even the ruins of the Grand Chimu are those of 
Tiahuauuco. These have been the problem of antiquarians since their 
first discovery, and have already been elaborately described by Von 
Tschudi and D'Orbigny. But the mystery which surrounds them re- 
mains still to be penetrated, bearing the same relation to .the remains 
at Cuzco that those of Egypt or Assyria do to Rome. They tell of an 
exceedingly remote civilization, and of races all traces of whom have 
long since vanished. Their huge standing monoliths, mystically ar- 
ranged, seem to suggest a kinship with the Druidical remains in Eng- 
land and Brittany ; while the winged, human-headed figures and sym- 
bolic ornaments graven upon them remind one strongly of similar 
subjects at Nineveh. Mr. Squier has given us by far the most intelli- 
gent account we have yet had of these ruins, and deserves the highest 
credit for the labor he inflicted upon himself in taking careful measure- 
ments and plans, and accurate photographic representations, of the 
most important features both of the ruins here and at Grand Chimu. 
The same conscientious observation characterized his work on the Lake 
Titicaca and its sacred isle, involving much exposure, hardship, and 
occasional risk. Our space does not admit of our lingering with him 
at the ancient and historical city of Cuzco, where the ruins of the most 
imposing edifices ever reared in the New World still exist, and mark the 
seat and centre of Inca civilization ; nor can we follow him on his jour- 
ney down the valley of the Yucay to OUantayambo, with its gloomy 
gorges and rock-cut fortresses, but we can recommend it to our readers 
as one of the most graphic and picturesque portions of the book. The 
charm of Mr. Squier's style enables him to be an archaeologist without 
being dry, when he is not actually measuring and giving us plans and 
details which are essential to the value of his work. His narrative is 
the lively and well-written record of his daily adventures ; and his pic- 
tures of life and scenery in the Cordilleras will commend the book to 
the general reader as highly as the antiquarian details must to the 
student. The work has been most carefully and elaborately illustrated; 
in fact, without the very accurate drawings of the monuments which it 
contains it would have been impossible to convey any idea of them to 
the reader. Since Prescott, we have not read anything so strongly cal- 
culated to awaken an interest in Peru and its • departed civilization as- 
Mr. Squier's last researches. 



